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very short, like that in Passy's ren=French 
refine. 5° 



CARLETON. 


STE. ANNE. 


CHETICAMP. 


i afeblir 


affaiblir 


afeblisi 


2 eg 

3 (svir)52 

4 egwiy 

5 el 

6 6m& 


nigle 

aigre 

aiguille 

aile 

aimer 


eg 

(siir)52 

edzwiy53 

el 

erne 


7 drine 

8 bese 

9 bsdenS4 
10 kyesss 
[i kapiten 
[2 kSbinezo 


araignee 

baisser 

bedaine 

caisse 

capitaine 

combinaison 


6 rile 1 

bese' 

baden54 

tsesss 

kapiten 

kobinezo (n t 


13 feb 

14 foten 

15 frez 


faible 

fontaine 

fraise 


very popular) 
feb 
foten 
frez 


16 gren 
t-j len 
[8 lese 


graine 

laine 

laisser 


gren 

len 

lese 1 


19 meg 


maigre 


mdg 


20 mezo 


maison 


mezo 


21 rezo 

22 rstret 


raison 
retraite 


rezo 
rstret 


23 sezo 

24 trete 


saison 
traiter 


sezo 
trete 


James Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 



"TO TAKE 



THE EO RE- 



TIME B Y 
LOCK." 
The very interesting paper "On the Source 
of the Italian and English Idioms meaning 
'To take Time by the Forelock'" ('Publi- 
cations of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America,' 
viii, 303 ff.) suggests a few notes supplement- 
ing, in part, the collections of the author, 
Professor Matzke. 1 

The passage from Politian which Professor 
Matzke quotes from the ' Vocabolario Uni- 
versale Italiano' and which, as he says, has 
eluded all his attempts to verify it, may be 
found in the rispetti beginning " O trionfante 

50 Passy, ' Les sons du Francais,' third edition (Paris ' 
1892), p. 80, '5°. 

51 I have put on record a half dozen infinitives in i in this | 
dialect; they are rare. 

52 A form like that of Ste. Anne is not in popular use. 

53 Cf. Prof. Sheldon's "sen edziiidz=-Fr. tine aiguille, no. \ 
36, *' Specimens." 

54 Means, however, in the popular speech a man with em- j 
bonpoint. 

55 The remark in regard to Fr. t and d before front vowels i 
in note 44 applies no less aptly to the treatment of Fr. k and I 
g before front vowels. \ 

1 After this paper was in the hands of the editor, J received j 

the 'Proceedings of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, for 1892,' from ; 

which it appears (p. lxv) that, at the meeting at which Pro- | 
fessor Matzke's paper was read, Dr. Pietsch referred to 
Cato and Professor Bright to Shakspere ('Othello,' 'All's 

Well') arid Tennyson (' To the Queen 'J. I 



sopra ogni altra bella," st. 7. ('Poesie del 
magnifico Lorenzo de' Medici e di altri suoi 
Amici e Contemporanei,' Lond., 1S01, ii, p. 66). 

" II tempo fugge, e tu fuggir lo lassi, 
Che 11011 ha il mondo la piu cara cosa; 
E se tu aspetti che il maggio trapassi, 
Invan cercherai poi di cor'Ia rosa ; 
Quel che non si fa presto, mai poi fassi. 
Or che tu puoi non istar piu pensosa ; 
Piglia il tempo die fugge pel ciujfctto, 
Prima clie nasca qualelie strait sospetto." 

The note of Politian mentioned by Erasmus 
without a reference (Matzke, p. 323) forms cap. 
49 of Politian's ' Miscellanea.' 2 The title is 
' Contentio epigrammatum graeci Posidippi : 
et latini Ausoni super occasionis imagine : 
turn pulcherrima ecphrasis graeci Callistrati.' 
The contents of the note are very much what 
Professor Matzke divined ; but it is to be 
observed that Politian speaks of the epigram 
of Ausonius as well-known (celebre).?, At the 
end he refers to an oration of " Nicephorus " 
de virgine Deipara. 

The oration of Nicephorus Gregoras 7:7? tot 
cvayy?.Xi6p6v r;/S vitRpaynxi Of.oroxav 4 has, 
perhaps, never been printed ; but the same 
author's ' Byzantine History ' contains a 
passage which, according to Boivin, is identi- 
cal or almost identical in phraseology with the 
exordium of the oration. This passage is 
used to illustrate the remark VlA/V ?) to"o xp"- 
vov raxitirr/ qiopd /JpaSvn/ra itpay udzaor 
ovk aide. qnXe.lv, and runs as follows : 

'Euot yap rail' ^aoypdcpoov ixeii'ovi itoXXd- 
xiS l-.Ttye.i Savfia'Criv, xal roov dvSpiavro- 
TtoirZv uito'doi rrji x/ J0VIM >/'= 7tepio'5ov to Tn'xoi 
fiiueidSai Sid zij' rexviji ISeXovteS avS/ja 
Ttoiovdiv oiti6i? acpdXaxpov ptv obi Iniitixv , 
(iv ra'vv <5' dv aqiaXavT iav , aXXd nsrarnov 
Tt/jc'idxdpf.vov Xa'utuv >t<xi mo'/uiv ixaiSsv 
/larpdv xaSsmevar. TdXXa yap ovTEi 60- 

2 ^ig. h iii of the first edition (Florence, 1489). The 
Harvard College Library copy contains the interesting auto- 
graph inscription : 

"Angelas Politianus Alexandre Sartio Eonoii Suo. | dono 
dat : Monumtu & pignus amoris: mcccclxxxxi. Die. Maj. 
Bononie,. | Ego Angelus Politianus : | Q11 vis Archetypus 
[illegible] nugas." 

3 Machiavelli's "Capitolo dell'Occasione " ('Opere,' ed. 
I 55°. pt. v, pp. 33, 34) beginning "Chi se' tu, che non pas 
dom a mortale," is a paraphrase of the epigram of Ausoniur 
(cf. Villari, ' Niccolo Machiavelli e i suoi Tempi,' 1882, iii, 
177); , 

4 ''he title and the opening words (Euoi ds T(V)V 

C,a))-pd<poav TtoXXdxii ixe.ivov; t.rtrfsi Sav/ia'- 
6ai fiat ToHv avSpltXVTOTtmG'iv) are given by Boivin 
ill the list of the works of Nicephorus prefixed to his edition 
of the ' Byzant. Hist.' (see ' Byzant. Hist. SS.,' vol. xx, sig. 
dij, Venice, 1792, or Migne, ' Patrol. Gr.,' cxlviii, 50). 
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cpol juovrj? XeiitovTcti qjooyT/S ivravSa • nai 
rav'rr/v S?} rali rmv xP^Mtxroov tjMidra /«/*£?- 
6Sai Svvccvra.1 fiatpaii . oOev 6iyao6av ovrao6i 
itooi i6ra6i vouoOe.dJaS ei.Ho'va, nai dyf.~x.Xix- 
\r]Tov mfpvna iti\6iv dsi Stave/.tovdiv, oii 
eppaOvjLip/nevov rov (Uov avvsiv ovu s'driv 
ixtSco?, uovovovxi lioajvrti, mi Jtaro'itiv iov6i 
rpixmv ov -rtapecfi Xafir/v 6 Kaipoi, dXX 0X1- 
60ov xai ditovv xiav rov -rtoOov/uevov fiaxpdv, 
TT/S euxpodOia ?i/8?/ rov XP^vov Xa/5r;f Ttapsp- 
pvTjKviai real oXooi drnj-yopevuvicxS aitav to 
ai.nWwi.if.vov. ('Byz. Hist.' xiii, 1, 4, 'Corpus 
SS. Hist. Byzant.,' xix, ii, 633, Migne, 'Patrol. 
Gr.,' cxlviii, 852). All this is repeated almost 
word for word later in the same work (xxii, 4, 
2). See also St. Cyril on John vii, 34, and 
Nicephorus Collistus, 'Eccl. Hist.,' xvi, 22. 

At page 323 Professor Matzke quotes from 
Erasmus's ' Adagia ' : 

"Ad quod erudite simul et eleganter allusit 
quisquis is fuit, qui versiculum huncconscripsit 
Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva" 

adding in a foot note : " It would be interest- 
ing if it were possible to answer this question 
of Erasmus." The line occurs in the so-called 
' Disticha Catonis,' ii, 26 : 

" Rem tibi quam nosces aptam dimittere noli : 
Fronre capillata, post est Occasio calva. "5 

The query of Erasmus refers not to the where- 
abouts of the verse, but indicates merely a 
general doubt as to the author of the collection. 
This doubt is more clearly expressed in the 
dedicatory epistle (dated Aug. i, 1523) prefixed 
to his own edition of the ' Disticha ' : 

" Porro cujus Auctoris sit hoc opus, et utrum 
unius, an plurium, non admodum referre 
puto. Catonis ob id tantum arbitror dici, 
quod sententias habeat Catone dignas." 

In his scholium on this distich he refers to his 
own note in the 'Adagia.' 

The immense popularity 15 of "Cato" through- 
out Europe in the Middle Ages lends to the 
occurrence of this line in the ' Disticha ' an 
important bearing on some of the questions 
discussed by Professor Matzke. For what- 
ever purpose the extant Anglo-Saxon version 

5 Cf. ' Dist.,' iv, 45 : " Quam primum rapienda tibi est 
occasio prima, Ne rursus quaeras quae jam neglexeris ante." 

6 See especially Zarncke. ' Der deutsche Cato,' p. I ; Fei- 
falik, ' Sitzungsb. d. Wiener Ak., Phil. -Hist. CI.' xxxvi, 211 ; 
Paul Meyer, Romania, vii, 20; Manitius, Philologus, li, 164- 
171. 



was prepared, the record of Otloh's attempt7 
to oust Cato and Avian from the schools and 
to introduce his own ' Libellus Proverbiorum' 
establishes the fact that the ' Disticha ' was 
used as an elementary manual by pupils in the 
eleventh century, and there is abundant evi- 
dence of its continuous employment as a 
school-book, in England as well as elsewhere, 
down to 1750 or even perhaps 1S00. 

Much of this evidence is conveniently sum- 
marized by Beets (' De " Disticha Catonis " in 
het Middelnederlandsch,' pp. 4ff.), who also 
gives a useful, though far from complete, 
bibliography. 8 There were about a dozen 
different English translations before 1600, 
besides an abundance of English reprints of 
the Latin texts (see Hazlitt's 'Warton,'iii,i33ff. ; 
Hazlitt, 'Handbook,' p. 78, 'Collections and 
Notes,' [1st Series,] p. 72, 2d. Series, p. 87). 

Two or three additional bits of testimony 
with regard to the use of the work in English 
schools may not be out of place. 

In 'Piers Plowman,' C, viii, 30-34, Sloth 
confesses : 

" Ich haue be prest and person . passyng therty wintere, 
^ut can ich nother solfye ne synge . ne a seyntes lyf rede. 
Ac ich can fynde in a felde . and in a forlang an hare, 
And holden a kny ^tes court . and a-counte with the reyue ; 
Ac ich can nouht constrye Catoun . ne clergialliche reden." 

In the ' Towneley Mysteries' (p. 94, Prima 
Pastorurn), one shepherd says to another, who 
has quoted Virgil : 

7 Manitius, Philohgus, li, 166, referring to Pez, ' Thesaur. 
Anecd.' iii, 2,487. Cf. John of Salisbury, ' Polycraticus,' 
vii, 9, ' Opera Omnia,' ed. Giles, iv, 112, — a passage qtioted 
by Cannegieter, ' Rescripta Boxhornio,' cap. 3, as " vii, 3." 
Conrad of Hirschau (twelfth century) says that Cato fol- 
lowed the grammar; Sicut literam sillabae vel dictionis cog- 
nitio, sic Cato Donatum in parvulorum studio subsequitur. 
' Dial, super Auctores,' ed. Schepss, p. 31. No doubt the 
'Disticha' was compiled for boys in the first place, as most 
scholars agree. 

8 At p. 103, Beets, apparently following Engehnann's 
' Bibl. Script. Class.,' ed. Preuss, p. no, gives the following 
entry : 

" Catty's Moral distichs englished in couplets with some 
account of the piece and conjectures concerning its author by 
Benj. Franklin, 1735. Philadelphia, B. Franklin." 
The author of this version was not Franklin, but James 
Logan, and the title-page runs as follows, according to P. L. 
Ford, 'Franklin Bibliography,' 1889, p. 15: "Cato's Moral 
Distichs Englished in Couplets. Philadelphia: Printed 
and Sold by B. Franklin, r735." Mr. Ford is wrong, how- 
ever, in his note: "The work is reprinted and fully described 
in Phile's Pkilobibiion, ii, 25." The Messrs. Phile reprinted 
book i. only. 
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" It semys by youre Laton 
Ye have lerd youre Caton." 

A ' catalogue of books at Stafford Castle, 1556' 
includes ' Cato, cum Comento. W. de Worde, 
Lond., 1508,' and 'Cato, Anglice. Thos. 
Berthelet, Lond., 1550' (Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, Appendix to Fourth Report, p. 328). 

Skelton, "Speke, Parrot," vv. 181 ff., com- 
plains that 

" Plauti in his comedies a chyld shall now reherse, 
And medyll with Quintylyan in his Declamacyons, 
That Pety Caton can scantly construe a verse,'' 

referring, no doubt, to the Breves Sententiae 
prefixed to the 'Disticha,' and not, as Dyce 
supposed, to the Facetus. 

In Nicholas Breton's 'Wits Trenchmour, ' 
I 597 (P- J 7< 'Works,' ed. Grosart, vol. ii.), a 
father interrogates his son : 

"Mine Hoast . . . began to examine his 
Sonne of his study, in this manner. Come 
hether Sirra, how haue you spent these fiue 
lastyeares, that I haue beene at no little charge 
with you for your learning? Let me heare 
you what haue you read, since you gaue oner 
your Grammer, and your Cato, and those 
toyes." 

Drayton, in a charming passage in his 
"Epistle to Henry Reynolds" (vv. 1 7 f f . , 
'Works,' ed. 1748, p. 393, 'Selections,' ed. 
Bullen, p. 140) tells us how young he was 
when he read Cato : 

" For from my cradle you must know that I 
Was still inclin'd to noble Poesie; 
And when that once Pueriles 9 I had read 
And newly had my Cato construed, 
In my small selfe I greatly marveil'd then 
Amongst all others what strange kinde of men 
These Poets were ; and pleased with the name 
To my milde Tutor merrily I came, 
(For I was then a proper goodly page, 
Much like a Pigmy, scarse ten years of age." 

The evidence of Charles Hool, in the Adver- 
tisement to his edition of the 'Distichs' "with 
one row English and another Latin " (London, 
1659), is particularly interesting : 

" I shall only say, that this Book hath been 
every where approved on, and taught in 
Schools and all Countries for these many 
Ages together, insomuch, as Planudes turned 

g This ii Leonhard Culmann's 'Sententiae Pueriles pro 
primis Latinae Linguae Tyronibus ex diversis Scriptoribus 
collectae.' (Malone, ' Life of Shakspeare,' in the Var. of 
1821, ii, 104; Dyce's Peele, 2d ed., i, 156.) Charles Hool 
translated this manual. 



the Distichs into Greek. Erasmus made 
Scholia's, and others before him had written 
Commentaries upon them. Corderius for his 
own ease and Scholars benefit construed them 
in French, and some (about 70 years since) 
converted his construction into English. Sir 
R. Baker J. P. and sundry others, have 
rendred them in English Verse : So that I 
shall neither seem to introduce a new Author, 
or to bring any uncouth device into our 
Schools, if for the sweetning of this Poet, and 
that children may more easily digest it I take 
the like course that others of greater worth 
have done before me." 

We also learn from Hool that the famous 
sixteenth century school-master Richard Mul- 
caster thought Cato "too serious for little 
Ones that mind nothing beyond their toys." 

There can be no doubt, then, that such of 
the Elizabethan writers as had attended a 
grammar-school had made the acquaintance 
of Occasio with her locks in front. Shakspere 
has at least three allusions to the idea. 

"If he found her accordant, he meant to 
take the present lime by the top and instantly 
break with you of it." (" Much Ado," i, 2). 

" Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let's take the instant by the forward top." 

("All's Well," v, 3, 38-39.) 

* l He protests he loves you 
And needs no other suitor but his likings 
To take the safest occasion by the front 
To bring you in again." 

("Othello," iii, i, 50-53. )io 
to Of the editors of Bacon's 'Essays, 1 Dr. Aldis Wright 
and Mr. Reynolds quote the line " Fronte capillata," etc. 
(Of Belays) but neither refers to Cato. Mr. Reynolds (p. 
157) adds interesting passages from Rabelais (' Gargantua, 1 
i, 37) and Cardan (' De Sapientia,' lib. iii.). 

Add "Et verissimtim certe est quod de occasione sive fortuna 
diti solet, si transferatur ad natiiram : videlicet, earn a /route 
comatam, ab occipitio calvam esse." Bacon, ' Novum Or- 
gatmin/ i, 121, 'Works, 1 ed. Spedding, i, 216. 

Cf. Mulcaster, ' Positions,' 1581, ed. Quick, p. 18 : 

" Wherfore I must once for all, warne those parentes, 
which may not do as they would, vpon these same lettes 
which I haue recited, or any other like, that they take their 
op irtunitie, when so euer it is offered, bycause occasion is 
verie bald behinde, and seldome comes the better." 

Greene, "Philomela,' 1 1592, 'Works,' ed, Grosart, xi, 122: 
"Seeking fit oportunitie to find Madame Philomela in a 

mcrrie vaine, for Time is called that Cappilata [sic] Ministra 

that fauours Loners in their fortunes." 

Greene, "Never too Late," 1590, 'Works,' viii, 90: 
(1 Francesco . . . tooke opportunitie by the forhead." 

Gabriel Harvey, " Pierce's Supererogation,' 1 1593, 'Works, 1 
ed. Grosart, ii, 309 : 

" I dare not say that Pittacus was as wise, as he, that be- 
einneth like front-tufted Occasion (for Occasion is balde be- 
hinde)." 
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It is worth observing that this distich of 
Cato's is separated by only four from his 
" Somnia ne cures" (ii, 31) triumphantly 
quoted by Dame Pertelote in the "Nun's 
Priest's Tale " (120-121) : 

" Lo Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 
Seyde he nat thus : ' Ne do no fors of dremes ' ? " 

That the use of the book in schools was known 
to Chaucer is suggested by a passage in "The 
Manciple's Tale " (228-230) :" 

" The firste vertu, sone, if thou wolt here, 
Is to restreyne and kepe wel thy tonge : 
Thus lerize children saltan that tliey hen younge.'^ 

The first two lines are Cato's " Virtutem pri- 
mam esse puta compescere linguam." The 
lines quoted from "The Manciple's Tale" 
occur in a discourse which is full of remi- 
niscences of the ' Tractatus de Arte Loquendi 
et Tacendi ' of Albertanus Brixiensis, and the 
' Tractatus ' quotes the Latin verse with a 
" Catho dixit"; but the italicized line is 
Chaucer's own. To be sure, the proverb also 
occurs in the ' Roman de la Rose ' : 

" Sire, la vertu premeraine 



C'est de sa langue refrener." 

(13117-21, ii, 48, Michel) 

and "Thus lerne children whan that they are 
yonge " may mean only that one of the first 
lessons of our youth is to hold our tongues. 
But it is in any case likely that Chaucer knew 
his Cato in the original and had studied it 
at school. The fact that he regularly uses the 
form Catoun is not proof that he knew the 
' Disticha ' in a French translation only (cf. 
Fiedler, Herrig's Archiv, ii, 396, with Beets, 
op. cit., p. 101). The same form Catoun occurs 

Burton quotes "Post est occasio calva " in a note to "Omit 
not occasion, embrace opportunity, lose no time," in the 
remarkable gnomic " member " of his 'Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ' (pt. ii, sec. 3, memb. 7). 

11 See Lounsbury, 'Studies in Chaucer,' ii, 359. Cf. Zu. 
pitza, Herrig's Archiv, xc, 262, and add; ''And Cato doth 
say, that in olde and yonge The fyrste of vertue Is to keep 
thy tonge. 1 ' F. S[eager], 'The Schoole of Vertue, 1 1557, 
vv. 491-494 (Furnivall, ' Babees Book,' etc., p. 344). Cato 
is often referred to in Seager's treatise. — The remarks of 
Paul {Beitr. ii, 419; <;f. Sievers. id., xii, 493) in defence of 
the MS. reading " Drie tugende sint in dem lande, swer der 
eine kan began" ('Minnesangs Fruhling,' 14, 14 f.) might 
perhaps, have been strengthened by a reference to this dis- 
tich of Cato's. 



in a passage (" Merchant's Tale," 133) written, 
as Koeppel (Herrig's Archiv, lxxxvi, 38-39) 
has proved, when Chaucer had the Latin text 
of Albertano's ' Liber Consolationis ' before 
him. 

It may be that Chaucer neglected the 
picturesque "fronte capillata " because he did 
not understand it. The verse certainly gave 
much trouble. The compilers of the ' Cato 
Rhythmicus ' (' Berichte iib. d. Verhandl. der 
k. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch.,' xv, 62) 
misunderstood it. The compiler of the ' Cato 
Leoninus ' (id., xxii, 187), and the Middle 
Dutch and Middle High German translators 
omit it. Of the three Old French versions 
that have been published, 12 only that of Elie 
de Wincestre (439 fif., ed. Stengel, p. 128) re- 
produces the idea of the original clearly. The 
anonymous Old French translator whimsically 
renders the verse by 

" Tun frunt ad cheuelure 
Ne s^es cum long tens te dure 
Quant fortune te fra cauf," 

582 ff., p. 129. 

and the words of Everard are so ambiguous 
that one cannot blame the author of the Ver- 
non MS., Middle English version, for mis- 
understanding them and rendering the whole 
distich in the following absurd fashion : 

Profitable hing to he 

Leeue hit not to rare ; 

hat forehed is lodly 

hat is calouh and bare. 

(381-384, ed. Goldberg, Anglia. vii, 173). 13 

The introduction of Fortune by Everard is 
noteworthy (" Kar fortune est chaniable "). 
Elie has aventure ("Aventure est chaniable," 
etc.). The Anglo-Saxon Cato edited by 
Nehab does not contain the distich at all. 

12 Stengel, Ausg. u. Abh., nr. 47. Professor Manly re- 
minds me of the fact that Planudes did not understand this 
line and that Scaliger ascribes his blundering translation of it 
to the faulty reading post haec fof post est. See Scaliger's 
note in Arntzen's 1735 ed. of Cato, p. 333. The oldest Cato 
MS. (the Veronensis), oddly enough, omits the whole verse . 
see K. Schenkl, Ztschr.f.d. osterreich. Gymll., xxiv, 497. 

13 The Fairfax MS. fragment (ed. by Brock in the E. E. 
T. S. 'Cursor Mundi,' p. 1669) lacks this part of the 
'Disticha.' 1 know nothing of the English version contained 
in the Dublin (Trinity College) MS. ('Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, Fourth Report,' App., p. 596) and the Hengwrt 
MS. ('Second Report,' App., p. 106). Perhaps it is Burgh's 
(cf. Zupitza, Herrig's Archiv, xc, 296). 
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Though Chaucer nowhere mentions the 
distich under consideration, it is worth noting 
that the " elapsum semel Non ipse possit Iup- 
piter reprehendere " of Phaedrus (v, 8) quoted 
by Professor Matzke (p. 315) is pretty well re- 
produced by the proverbial 

"For tytne ylost wol not recovered be" 
("Troilus," iv, 1283), which appears also in 
"The Hous of Fame " : 



' For tyme ylost, this knowen ye, 
By no way may recovered be " 



("S7" 1 



and in two passages of the " Confessio Aman- 
tis ' ' : 

" For no man may his time lore 
Recover " 

(ed. Pauli, i, 298) 

" But so wise man yet never stood 
Which may recover time ilore " 

(ed. Pauli, ii, 51) 14 

as well as in the English ' Romaunt of the 
Rose ' : 

" Thy tyme thou shalt biwepe sore 
The whiche never thow maist restore 
For tyme lost, as men may see, 
For no thyng may recured bee" 

(5121-24, Kaluza, p. 295), 

where the original has merely : 

" I.e tens qu'auras perdu plorras 
Mes recovrer ne !e porras " 

(Kaluza, p. 294 ; Michel, i, 155.) 

The substitution of Fortune for Occasion in 
the allegory took place earlier than Professor 
Matzke seems to think (p. 326). See "Per- 
ceval le Gallois " : 

" Ha ! Perceval, fortune est cauve 

Derriere et devant chevelue. 

Maudehait ait ki te salue 

Et ki nul bien te viut ne prie '■ 

Que tu ne l'as desiervi mie, 

Fortune quant tu Pencontras." 
(vv. 6024 ff., Potvin, i, 201; cf. vv. 6040 ft"., and Everard's 
Cato, quoted above.) 

It is also of some interest in connection with 
Professor Matzke's argument about the in- 
troduction of the allegory of Occasio into Eng- 
land, to observe that the substance of Posi- 
dippus's epigram was actually published in 
English as early as 1586, three years before 

14 See Louusbury, ' Studies in Chaucer,' ii, 151 ; cf. Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, i, 54- 

55- 



the date of Greene's "Menaphon." In Gef- 
frey Whitney's 'Choice of Emblemes' (Leyden, 
1586), p. 181,15 Alciato's figure is copied and 
the copy is accompanied by the following 
version of the Latin translation of Posidippus's 
lines : 

" In occasionem." 

" To my Kinsman M. Geffrey Whitney. 

" What creature thou ? Occasion I doe showe. 
On whirling wheele declare why doste thou stande ? 
Bicause, 1 still am tossed too, and /roe. 
Why doest thou houlcie a rasor in thy hande? 
That men mate knouue I act on euerie side, 
And when I come, I armies can deitide. 

" But wherefore hast thou winges vppon thy feete? 
To showe, how lighte I Jlie with little winde. 
What meanes longe Iockes before ? that suche as meete, 
lilaye houlde atjirstc, when they occasion finde . 
Thy head behinde all balde, what telles it more? 
Tliat none shoulde houlde, that let me slippe before . 

" Why doest thou stande within an open place? 
1'hat I maye wame alle people vol to stays. 
But at the firste, occasion to imbrace, 
And when shee comes, to mecte her by the waye. 
Lysippus so did thinke it best to bee, 
Who did deuise mine image, as you see." 

Professor Matzke remarks (p. 333) that " in 
the English expressions it is Time or Oppor- 
tunity whose forelocks must be grasped, and 
not Fortuna." The passages furnished him 
by Dr. Murray cannot have included the fol- 
lowing from Nashe, ' Have with you to Saffron- 
Walden,' 1597 ('Works,' ed. Grosart, iii, 12): 
"To whom I wish no better fortune, than the 
forelockes of Fortune he had hold of in his 
youth." 

I cannot refer to the Italian original of 
Greene's lines in the "Tritameron of Love " 
(Maizke, p. 334). The sonnet of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, beginning: 

"Amico, mira ben questa figura, 
Et in arcano mentis reponatur,' 1 i6 

is worth comparison. It is reprinted in ex- 
planation of a pretty figure of Fortune's wheel 
in feronimo Ruscelli's ' Imprese Illustri ' 
(Venice, 1580), p. 89, and reads as if really 
written to accompany some such design. 

15 'A Choice of Emblemes, and other Devises, for the 
mostc parte gathered out of sundrie writers, Englished and 
Mora ized. And divers newly devised, by Geffrey Whitney.' 
I ha\ e used the fac-simile reproduction edited by Mr. Henry 
Greer, London, 1866. 

16 ' Poesie,' London, 1801, p. 169. 
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The double-faced Fortuna mentioned by 
Professor Matzke at p. 329 is abundantly il- 
lustrated by E. Gorra, ' Studi di Critica 
Letteraria,' 1892, in an essay " Di alcune pro- 
paggini del Roinanzo della Rosa." 

It is idle to multiply references to emblem- 
books for Occasio or Fortuna, but the fol- 
lowing lines from 'Achillis Bocchii Bonon. 
Symbolicarum Quaestionum Libri Quinque ' 
(Bologna, 1574), lib. iii, symb. 71, p. cliii, are 
worth quoting : 

" lam tibi dum rebus se occasio arnica gerendis 
Opportune offert fronte coniata, tene. 
Momento praiteruolat haud vnquam reditura. 
Occiput en calva est. lentus es ? ilia abijt." 

The accompanying engraving represents Oc- 
casio lying face downward on the rim of an 
upright wheel. In Gilles Corrozet's ' Heca- 
tomgraphie,' 1540, emblem 84, as described by 
Henry Green, 'Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers,' p. 261, 

"Occasion is in a boat and standing on a 
wheel ; she has wings to her feet, and with her 
hand she holds out a swelling sail ; she has 
streaming hair, and behind her in the stern of 
the boat Penitence is seated, lamenting for 
opportunities lost." 1 ? 

George Lyman Kittredge. 

Harvard University. 



ON THE SOURCE OF THE ITALIAN 

AND ENGLISH IDIOMS DIE AN IN G 

'to take time by the forelock,'' with 

special reference to Sojardo's 

Orlando Innamorato, book 

ii, cantos vii-ix, by 

J. E. Matzke* 

Professor Matzke states the results of the 
first part of his researches on page 331 in these 
words : 

17 Green, p. 265, reproduces plate vii of David's 'Occasio 
Arrepta Neglecta ' (Antwerp, 1605). The title of the plate is 
" Dum Tempus labitur, Occasionem fronte capillatam re- 
morantur." Time is flying through the air. A number of 
men are grasping at the forelocks of Occasio (who stands on 
the ground) and one has a firm hold. One speech in the 
accompanying dialogue is significant: "Aufugiat? sparsos 
potitis pro fronte capiilos Arripite." Add de Hooghe's 
plate (to which Professor Manly calls my attention) in 
Green, p. 13. 

^Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, Vol. viii, No. 3, 
PP. 3°3-334- 



"The revival of the allegory of Lysippus, 
which seems to have been completely forgotten 
after Ausonius, was due to Poliziano. (i). 
Through him Bojardo became acquainted 
with the epigram of Ausonius, and he bretton- 
ized the idea in his episode of the chase of the 
Fata Morgana by Orlando. (2). The formu- 
lating of the idea into an idiom seems also to 
be due to Poliziano. The oldest instances 
employ the words tempo and occasione ; later 
Fortuna supplants almost entirely these older 
words." 

1. On page 323 the writer quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Erasmus ; 

" Ejus (sc. Temporis) simulachrum ad hunc 
modura fingebat antiquitas. Volubili(s) rotae 
pennatis insistens pedibus, vertigine quam 
citatissima setnet in orbem circumagit, priore 
capitis parte capillis hirsuta, posteriore 
glabra, ut ilia facile prehendi queat, hac ne- 
quaquam. Unde dictum est ' occasionem ar- 
ripere.' Ad quod erudite simul et eleganter 
allusit quisquis is fuit, qui versiculum hunc 
conscripsit 

' Fronte capillata, post est Occasio calva.' '' 

In a foot-note referring to quisquis the author 
adds: "It would be interesting if it were 
possible to answer this question 1 of Erasmus." 
A glance into Otto, ' Die Sprichworter der 
Romer,' Leipzig, 1890, s. v. occasio, or into 
Forcellini, ' Lexic.,' Prati, 1858-75, s. v. occasio, 
or into Grimm, 'Wb.,' s. v. Gelegenheit, shows 
that the line is taken from the so-called ' Ca- 
tonis disticha.' The complete distich^ reads: 

" rem tibi quam noscis aptam dimittere noli, 
fronte capillata post est (var. haec) occasio calva." 

' Catonis dist., 1 2, 26. 

"The collection dates from a good period, 
perhaps s. iii-iv, A. D."3 

Considering the popularity which the ' Dis- 
ticha ' enjoyed during the Middle Ages, the 
numerous MSS.,4 their use as a school-book,5 

1 There is no question that Erasmus wants to say : Who- 
ever wrote this verse, whether Cato or somebody else. Eras- 
mus has himself edited the Disticha: 'Disticha moralia, 
titulo Catonis, cum scholiis auctis Erasmi Roterodami. 
Apophthegmata Graeciae sapientum, interpr. Erasmo. Ea- 
dem, per Ausonium, cum schol. Erasmi . . . ,* Londini, 1514. 
See ' Ersch and Gruber,' s. v. Eras-mus, p. 203, and Bursian, 
'Gesch. d. class. Philol.,' Miinchen, 1883, p. 148. 

2 I quote from Grimm. 

3 Teuffel- Schwabe; tr. by Warr, J 398, 1. 

4 On MSS. and editions see Teuffel- Schwabe, 1. c, 2. Add 
' Dicta Catonis quae vulgo inscribuntur Catonis disticha de 
moribus,' ed. G. Nemethy, Budapestini, 1892. 

5 Eckstein, *],at, Unterricht' (Schmid, 'Encyklop.,' 4, 237). 
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